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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The only library legislation which 

passed the 54th General Assembly 
was the Chicago public library bill. 
This bill provides for an increase in 
the library tax rate from eight- 
tenths mill to one mill for cities of 
over 100,000 population, and an ex- 
tra two-tenths of a mill for the pur- 
chase of sites and the purchase and 
construction of branch library build- 
ings. 
Since Chicago is the only city in 
the state with a population of over 
100,000, this amendment affects only 
Chicago. 

House bills 311 and 312 were com- 
panion bills. H. B. 312 passed the 
House, but H. B. 311 failed. Since 
one bill depended upon the other, 
both were allowed to drop. 

The purpose of the two bills was 
to provide an easier way for counties 
having one or more existing libra- 
ries, to establish a county library, by 
making it possible for the county 
treasurer to return to the existing 
library’ the amount of money which 
that library had contributed to the 
county library fund. At the same 
time the existing library must be 
allowed to levy a city tax not to ex- 
ceed the difference between the 
maximum rate for cities and the 
amount returned by the county 
treasurer. If the two amendments 
had become laws any library in a 
county voting to establish a county 
library could have retained its own 
identity in exactly the same way as 
previously, with the same control 
over its appropriation and its own 
library board. 

Another two years must elapse 
before a legal way can be devised 
to accomplish this purpose. 


Statistics of the public libraries 
of Illinois, 1924, compiled by the 
Library Extension Division, were 
mailed to all Illinois libraries in 
July. 

These statistics are as complete 
and accurate as it is possible to 
make them. They give the itemized 
accounts of receipts and expendi- 


tures, accession and circulation, as 
well as many other interesting fig- 
ures. These statistics are arranged 
alphabetically by municipality and 
again according to the population. 
An extra table arranged by coun- 
ties has been added this year. 

The county statistics and the com- 
parative summaries are being re- 
printed in this issue. 


The H. W. Wilson Company is 
making an introductory offer of the 
Readers’ guide to periodical litera- 
ture, which is of especial advantage 
to small libraries. 

With each new subscription to 
June 30, 1926, they inelude the 
three year cumulated record cover- 
ing the years 1922-1924 and the an- 
nual cumulation for 1925 at the 
minimum rate of $10.50; four and 
a half years of service for the sub- 
scription price of a year and a half. 
One of the permanent volumes of 
the series, now in press, is included 
which alone would cost the price of 
a year’s subscription. 


The Newberry Medal for the best 
children’s book for 1924 was award- 
ed to Charles J. Finger for his Tales 
from Silverlands. The medal was 
presented in July under the trees 
on the Washington University 
campus by the Children’s Librari- 
ans’ section of the A. L. A. Last 
spring a little group of high school 
pupils in Trenton, New Jersey, wrote 
to Mr. Finger telling him that they 
had chosen him as their ‘‘guardian”’ 
because they liked his books. 

Mr. Finger, in his little magazine, 
All’s Well, prints the following 
message to his Trenton wards and to 
youth everywhere: 

‘‘So to them, my wards, my un- 
known friends, most hearty thanks 
and greetings!’’ he writes. ‘‘Had I 
a wish to wish them, it would be 
that they might go through the 
world well blessed with lightness and 
humor. Had I power to endow them 
with those qualities which I think 
it best for men and women to have, 
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I would make them very true, very 
energetic, very determined and in- 
finitely courageous. If I bade them 
do anything, it would be cultivate 
self-discipline. If I warned them 
against anything, it would be against 
that conscious superiority which is 
the mark of the cad. If I asked 
them to fight against anything it 
would be against the demon of lazy 
contentment. If I advised them, it 
would be to face life in an eager, 
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light-hearted way, bearing well in 
mind that whatsoever their work, 
what is to be mastered must first be 
enjoyed and what is enjoyed is al- 
ways mastered. If I hoped any- 
thing for them, it would be that they 
should never lose the sense of ad- 
venture. And to come to an end, if 
I pointed out a goal, it would be 
the achievement of sterling charac- 
ter, of good manners and high breed- 
ing.’”’ 


STATE MEETING 


The Illinois Library Association 
will hold its annual conference this 
year at Rockford, October 14-16. 
Miss Jane P. Hubbell, the librarian 
of the Rockford Publie library, and 
other members of the local commit- 
tee, are already planning for our 
accommodation and comfort, and 
our stay in Rockford will without 
question be a pleasant one. Their 
entertainment features are not yet 
definitely arranged so no statement 
of them can be made at this time. 


The program is already taking 
shape, although not yet fully com- 
pleted. The first general session 
will be held on Wednesday after- 
noon, October 14, when reports of 
officers and committees will be pre- 
sented and other business transac- 
ted. This session will be over by 
four and the local committee 
will claim our time until din- 
ner. In the evening we hope to 
have an address by Mr. Charles F. 
D. Belden, librarian of the Boston 
Public Library, and next year’s 
president of the A. L. A. He has ae- 
cepted our invitation, but has not 
yet chosen his subject, but we hope 
he will tell us of the important na- 
tion-wide developments in library 
work that are now going on under 
the supervision of the American Li- 
brary Association. After the ad- 
dress we shall hope to have an in- 
formal social hour to meet Mr. Bel- 
den before he hurries away to take 
a night train for Sioux City, where 
he addresses the regional confer- 
ence the following night. 


The next morning, Thursday, the 
15th, will be devoted to. various 
groups or section meetings. 

The Trustees, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Spencer Ewing, presi- 
dent of the Bloomington board, will 
diseuss ‘‘Relations of trustees to the 
publie,’’ ‘‘Relations of trustees to 
the City Council,’’ and ‘‘ Relations 
of the trustees to the librarian.’’ 


The College and Reference Sec- 
tion, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Winifred Ver Nooy, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will consider some 
of the following topies: New gov- 
ernment documents of use in the 
smaller reference collection; The 
new reference books of the year; 
The smaller library and the A. L. A. 
reading courses; What the refer- 
ence librarian should read. It is also 
hoped that Miss Isabelle Cooper can 
be present to tell about the A. L. A. 
Catalog of 1926. 


The Lending Section, under the 
leadership of Miss Effie Lansden, of 
Cairo, and the Children’s Section, 
under the chairmanship of Miss 
Agatha Shea, of the Chicago Public 
Library, will also hold meetings at 
that time. Programs are being ar- 
ranged. 

In the afternoon there will be a 
general session, one feature of 
which will be a paper by Miss Ida 
Wright, of Evanston, on the work 
of coordinating the library with 
other civie and social organizations. 
Other plans for this session are still 
in the formative stage, but it is ex- 
pected that, for one thing, the Com- 
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mittee on revision of the Constitu- 
tion, Mr. F. W. Schenk, chairman, 
will be prepared to report. From 
four until dinner time the local com- 
mittee will probably again take us 
in charge and we may be sure of be- 
ing in good hands. 

In the evening we are to have an 
address by Professor Franklyn B. 
Snyder, of Northwestern University, 
on ‘‘What is a good novel?’’ Those 
of us who have heard Professor 
Snyder know that a pleasant hour 
is in store. 

The last general session, with 
some business, some committee re- 
ports, election of officers, and one 
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or two addresses will be held on Fri- 
day morning, the 16th. Plans for 
this meeting are not yet completed. 

It has been many years since the 
Illinois Library Association held a 
conference at Rockford. It is a 
beautiful city, and Miss Hubbell and 
the other local people are going to 
give us a good time. We should 
have one of the largest as well as 
one of the best meetings in the his- 


tory of the state association. Make 
your plans right now, trustees, li- 
brarian and library assistants, to 
attend and be a part of it. 

G. B. Utley, President. 


When I tried to visualize some- 
thing of what this library has meant 
to the community throughout the 
fifty years of its service, I thought 
first of all of the children; and I 
can see a great pageant of children, 
hundreds of them, and children of 
many different kinds. There are 
fair haired Anglo-Saxon children, 
biaeck-eyed Italian children. 
There are children whose names are 
so new and so strange to this Eng- 
lish speaking land that the children 
themselves never spell them twice 
the same way. There are children 
bearing names that have made his- 
tory, not only in Kewanee, but in 
the 1860’s and 1770’s. There are 
children well cared for, and children 
not so fortunate. There are well 
dressed children and shabby chil- 
dren. But each child has a library 
book tucked under his arm or 
stuffed into his pocket. Some of the 
books are new and bright and 
shiny ; some are much the worse for 
wear. But on the face of each child 
is that look of contentment and com- 
plete satisfaction with the world, 
which a child always has if he 
knows he has a good book about his 
person. And before and behind and 
all around about these children, I 
can see shadowy figures; figures of 
queens and kings, of knights and la- 
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*Address given at the fiftieth anniversary of the Kewanee Public Library, 1925. 


dies, of rogues and rascals, of saints 
and sinners, of wise men and simple- 
tons, of birds and beasts; figures 
that will come to life when the chil- 
dren open the books and lead the 
children into ‘‘new worlds of de- 
light.’’ 

All pageants have banners, and 
for this pageant I should choose a 
banner on which had been written 
that well-known quotation from 
Horace Mann, ‘‘Good books are to 
young minds what the warming sun 
and refreshing rain of spring are 
to the seed that have lain dormant 
through the frost of winter. They 
are more, for they may save from 
that which is worse than death, as 
well as bless with that which is more 
than life.’’ If the Kewanee library 
had done no more throughout the 
fifty years of its history than place 
good books in the hands of the hun- 
dreds of children who have gone in 
and out through its doors, it would 
have been worth far more than it has 
ever cost. 

We might have another pageant 
of those to whom the library has 
brought cheer and encouragement in 
time of need. I think of a girl some 
sixteen years old, who had more bur- 
dens than we like to think of youth 
being called upon to bear. Illness, 
death, financial strain, disappoint- 
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ment, disintegration of family life, 
had all come near her in the space 
of one short year, but through it all, 
she had been slowly but surely read- 
ing her way from one end of our 
Dickens shelf to the other. One day 
as she handed me a volume, she said 
with a little smile, ‘‘Dickens is such 
a comfort.’’ Of course, it was easy 
to understand why Dickens was 
such a comfort. His pages were full 
of men and women, even of boys and 
girls, who had also borne burdens; 
but they had all kept a stiff upper 
lip and things always came right in 
the end. Today, that girl is a use- 
ful happy woman. Who would dare 
say that the fact that the library 
with a shelf full of Dickens was at 
hand in her time of need, was not of 
prime importance in shaping her 
life? 


Doubtless the librarian is the 
only one who has any idea of the 
extent to which the library functions 
in a ministry of this kind. She 
probably knows very little about it 
for to many people, one of the chief 
charms of the public library is that 
it asks no questions. It is warm 
and bright and friendly, but it never 
intrudes. 


I think of the many men out of 
work who have used the library. 
You know there is nothing much 
more tragic than to be out of work 
when we want work. We can see 
these men come into the library at 
11 o’elock in the morning, or 3 
o’elock in the afternoon, with an air 
of apology about them, as if a strong 
man had no right to be in the li- 
brary at such an hour. They usu- 
ally come with a sagging about the 
shoulders, and a lagging in their 
steps. We can see them pass around 
the loan desk into the stacks. One 
may stay ten minutes and come out 
with what he would eall ‘‘a good 
Western ;’’ a tale of Indians and cow- 
boys, perhaps even of shooting 
frays, but a book in which the brave 
is sure to win the fair, and the most 
virtuous will be the most victorious. 
One may stay an hour and come out 
with two detective stories. Some 
may pour over volumes of travel 
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and history, some may even prefer 
religion or sociology. But if we 
look closely as they come from the 
stacks, we can see a different set to 
the shoulders, and a little more 
spring in the step. As they pass out 
the doors with the books under 
their arms, we know they will have 
several more hours of forgetfulness 
of care at home. Who ean count the 
value of such hours? In such a 
pageant as this, we would have many 
who were ill, many of the lame and 
the halt, and many of the aged. 
There would be many women with 
weary faces and shabby coats who 
say as they lay a book on the desk, 
“‘That sure was a good story.”’ 


For this pageant I should choose 
a quotation from Anthony Throllope, 
‘Book love, my friends, is your 
pass to the greatest, the purest, the 
most perfect pleasure that God has 
prepared for his creatures. It lasts 
when all other pleasures fade. It 
will be with you to support you 
when all other resources are gone. 
It will be present to you when your 
bodily energies have fallen away. It 
will last you until your death. It 
will make your hours pleasant to 
you as long as you live.’’ But after 
all, perhaps the chief function of 
the public library is to be an aid to 
those who come seeking knowledge. 
That, doubtless, was the thought 
uppermost in the mind of those far- 
seeing men, who fifty years ago knew 
that Kewanee would be a dull and 
incomplete place in which to live if 
it were not for the public library. 
They were men of vision and of 
scholarship, and it is our pride and 
our delight to honor them today. 
The same ideals actuated those men 
who fifteen years ago erected this 
building. The work of the library 
has doubled and doubled again, and 
there has always been room. Even 
today there is room for a_ second 
tier of stacks, and an unfinished 
room in the basement. 


If we had a pageant of those who 
come seeking knowledge, we should 
have many preparing for examina- 
tions; teachers’ examinations, civil 
service examinations, entrance ex- 
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aminations, to professional schools— 
library schools for instance. There 
would be men asking for books on 
machine shop practice, on electric 
wiring, on plumbing, on so many 
subjects that it would be very ted- 
ious were I to mention even those 
which I ean think of off hand. There 
would be many coming for books 
with which to overcome some de- 
fects, which they feel in their own 
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edueation; books on art and litera- 
ture, books on gardening, cooking, 
and the eare of children. There 
would be many coming for books 
and information with which to write 
papers that would eharm and __in- 
struct fellow club members. 


For this group, I should choose 
that quotation of Carlyles, ‘‘The 
true university of these days is a 
collection of books.’’ 


THE LIBRARY AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


By Joy Elmer Morgan, Managing Editor The Journal of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Next to the mother, the elemen- 
tary school teacher and the librarian 
who serves children hold in their 
hands the destinies of democratic 
peoples. Democracy is more than 
a mere form of organization in poli- 
ties, industry, education, religion, or 
home life. It is a thing of the spirit 
that colors every thought and act— 
an attitude that desires for all, re- 
gardless of sex, color, class, or creed, 
the good things of life that we most 
eherish for ourselves. The joy of 
discovery, the satisfaction of doing 
creative tasks (if only in leisure 
hours), larger freedom in the use of 
mind and body, the pursuit of truth, 
the release of energy and the sense 
of adventure that come with doing 
a task for the sheer love of the doing 
—these are the things that motivate 
men and women of spirit and power, 
they are the things around which 
any education worthy the name is 
built. 

From time immemorial schools 
have punished the body and op- 
pressed the mind in the name of 
education. They have taught an 
abstract culture or drilled for the 
mastery of information that the child 
could not relate to his life. Children 
have too often been managed during 
the school years as though eduea- 
tion could be completed during that 
brief period, as though society and 
our fund of knowledge were static 
and unchanging. The sweep of 
progress is now so rapid that the 
fallacy of a static education stands 


out in bold relief. To preserve the 
inalienable right of education, to 
make the precious obligation to be 
intelligent a commanding motive in 
the lives of all the people, to teach 
every child how to learn and by 
surrounding him with an atmosphere 
of enlarging intelligence to form 
lifelong habits of thoughtful living 
—these are the functions of schools 
and libraries. The one depends upon 
the other. 

Numerous movements in education 
point to a widening conception of 
the mission of the library. Even as 
the elementary school is destined to 
touch the life of every child, the free 
public library must — eventually 
supply to everyone the raw materials 
of sustained lifelong intelligence. 
Even as the school demands trained 
and competent teachers in sympathy 
with the child life, the public library 
demands trained workers in sym- 
pathy with all life—men and women 
qualified to keep in personal touch 
with every citizen of the community 
in order that he may have contact 
with reliable sources of information 
to cover every act of his daily life. 

The best thought and experiment 
in education today points to the 
library as the heart of the school 
preparing for the library in the com- 
munity. For the elementary school 
teacher this is a fact of compelling 
significance. It means for him new 
freedom and an infinite opportunity. 
On the one hand is the old school 
with its dunce eap, its elub, and its 
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brutality. On the other hand is the 
new school with its love of children, 
its conservation of their natural 
urges and impulses, its scientific 
guidance—presided over by a 
teacher who leads a group of eager 
and inquiring children in the eternal 
exploration that youth loves to make 
into the past experiences of the race. 
Between the old school and the new 
there are many evolutionary steps 
and examples of most of them ean 
still be found, but the ieaven is 
spreading and a vast army of 
teachers attend summer schools and 
extension classes, while each year 
the training institutions send out 
more and better recruits. 

Teachers who wish to study the 
new spirit and the new edueation 
will enjoy reading H. G. Wells’ 
Story of A Great Schoolmaster, 
Palmer’s Ideal Teacher, James’ 
Talks to Teachers, Arland D. Weeks’ 
The Education of Tomorrow, 
William S. Learned’s The Public 
Library and the Diffusion of Knowl- 
edge, and writings in the best educa- 
tional magazines. 

Administrative workers who wish 
to bring new life into their schools 
may well employ’ one trained 
librarian for every ten teachers. 
Competent librarians are scarce and 
it may be necessary to select superior 
teachers and send them into the best 
library systems for training and 
inspiration. 

The librarian is the life of the 
library. Library tasks should not 
be loaded on to the teacher. She 
needs the guidance and the help of 
the special worker as much as the 
children. One of the weakest spots 
in teacher training is the failure of 
many institutions to acquaint pros- 
pective teachers with the children’s 
literature in the field in which they 
are to work. Perhaps we assume 
that they have read the great 
children’s books before they reach 
the teachers’ college. Even a casual 
investigation shows that this is not 
true. Many graduates of teacher- 
training institutions and even 
practicing teachers of ex- 
perience have small information ot 
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the literature that is available for 
the children under their charge. 
Teachers who have been blessed with 
the great privilege of adequate 
library opportunities and wide read- 
ing during their own childhood 
must keep abreast of the new books 
for children as they appear from year 
to year. A group of over a hundred 
teachers was recently asked if they 
had read The Dark Frigate, by 
Charles Boardman Hawes. Not one 
had heard of this delightful book 
which received the Newberry medal 
as the best children’s book produced 
in the United States during 1923. 
It would seem that the purchase of 
these prize books by the school 
library and their reading by every 
teacher who deals with children of 
the age for which they are intended 
might be a minimum to be expected 
of all teachers who wish to maintain 
a living contact with the world in 


_which ehildren dwell. 


Teachers and parents have long 
believed in good books and _ have 
ranked them high along with good 
companions as builders of life and 
character, but what is ahead will 
exceed the fondest dreams of the 
early lover of books and children. 
The child’s personal library, the 
library in the school, and the public 
library are now able to draw upon 
printed resources that are marvel- 
ously rich. Books for children show 
a most heartening improvement, 
particularly during the past decade. 
There is no phase of child life and 
education, no interest that cannot be 
covered with suitable reading. The 
mechanical as well as the social and 
aesthetic interests of children can 
be given free play. The child, by 
actually living in an atmosphere of 
study and wide reading, can ac- 
quire the habit of searching for all 
the evidence; he can know the joy 
of browsing over the shelves that 
reflect the lives and the thoughts of 
the finest men and women the race 
has produced. He can know the in- 
spiration of the lives of our National 
heroes—Benjamin Franklin, George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and 
scores of others who faced problems 
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that have a fascination for the boys 
and girls of our time. 


Edueation today has the challeng- 
ing task of fitting men and women 
to work, to love, to play, to coop- 
erate, to live, to grow, surrounded 
by the dynamic life of our time in 
which democracy is a passion and 
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education a religion. The least that 


society can do is to guarantee to 
every boy and girl a fair start and 
to everyone the opportunity to live 
intelligently throughout his life. In 
that direction lie prosperity, peace, 
and the larger good. 


1. Is your circulation increasing? 


2. Do your patrons read _ better 
books? 


3. Is your list of borrowers grow- 
ing? 

4. Is your book collection growing 
more valuable? 


. Do you buy new books every 
month? 


or 


6. Have you an accurate estimate 
of the book needs of your 
community ? 


7. Do you buy with these in mind? 


8. Do you know the assessed 
valuation of your municipal 
corporation ? 


9. Does your tax income equal one 
dollar per capita? 


10. Is your library tax rate 1.8 mills? 
11. Do you have a budget? 


12. Is one-fourth of your total in- 
come spent for books? 


13. Is your building in good repair? 


14. Are the reading rooms attractive, 
well lighted, and quiet? 


TAKING STOCK OF YOURSELF 


15. Do your library directors meet 
once a month? 


16. Do you have all bills, reports, 
and other business in readi- 
ness for them? 


17. Do you make your annual re- 
port promptly? 


18. Do you take an inventory every 
year? 


19. Do you keep in touch with all 
the organizations in your 
city? 


20. Do you and your staff read the 
library periodicals? 


21. Do you and your staff attend 
library meetings? 


22. Do your library directors attend 
library meetings? 


23. Are you a member of the A. L. 
A.? 


24. Are you and your directors and 
staff members of the Illinois 
Library Association ? 


25. Do you endeavor to make some 
contribution to the general 
progress of your profession? 


26. Have you returned the A. L. A. 
survey questionnaire? 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARIES OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


1923 1924 
Total number of libraries.................... 234 243 
Number of tax supported libraries............ 228 237 
Number of endowed libraries with no tax..... 6 6 
Number of libraries reporting... ............. 220 219* 
Receipts— 
Interest on endowment and gifts......... 51,558.28 45,637 
Tax per capita, for libraries reporting. AT 51 
‘ Income per capita, for libraries report- 
Expenditures— 
’ Salaries—Librarians .................... 184,365.16 195,241.74 
4 902,139.56 1,018,587.75 
Total—Exclusive of janitor service... 1,086,504.72 1,213,829.49 
y Operating— 
Equipment, heat, light, ete........... 483,477.24 486,740.01 
Total expenditures ............. 2,333,755.83  2,490,825.99 
Number of volumes in libraries............... 3,674,451 3,743,410 
Number of card holders.................0... 991,702 1,094,367 
e Total annual circulation .................... 17,578,379 18,875,939 
Population having access to libraries......... 4,427,338 4,455,304 
d Population of towns reporting............... 4,391,987 4,393,852 
Percent of population that are card holders... . 23% 24% 
d Circulation per card holder................. 17.7 vol. 17.2 vol. 
Circulation per capita of towns reporting..... 3.9 vol. 4.2 vol. 
Circulation per capita of state............... 2.7 vol. 2.9 vol. 
L. Cireulation per volumes in library............ 4.7 times 5 times 
id PERCENTAGE OF LIBRARY EXPENDITURES 
- 1923 1924 
ne Books— 
A. Operating— 


These figures do not include the reference libraries of Chicago. 
*This number includes four libraries that made a financial report but did 
not report circulation. 
tTax income cannot be given accurately from the reports as frequently 
part is included in the balance. It is not always turned over to the library 
fund within the year covered by the report. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


PAMPHLET BIOGRAPHIES AND PUBLISHERS’ BULLETINS 


Inexpensive Reference and Publicity Material for the Small Library 


The librarian in the small library 
with few reference tools is fre- 
quently at a loss to find information 
on new books and writers of the day. 
One inexpensive source of such in- 
formation is the advertising ‘‘litera- 
ture’? of well known publishing 
houses. This material is of two kinds 
—pamphlet biographies and book 
bulletins. The most of it is free to 
those who write for it, although a 
small charge of from ten to twenty- 
five cents is placed on the larger 
and more pretentious pieces. When 
writing for such material it is always 
courteous and business-like, how- 
ever, to include postage and to in- 
quire if there is any charge. 

Pamphlet biographies range in 
size and importance from a small two 
page leaflet giving very brief bio- 
graphical facets concerning some 
writer whose books the publisher 
issues, to an elaborate, attractively 
printed and illustrated booklet of 
ten to thirty pages containing ap- 
preciations of the writer’s work by 
other writers, a list of his works, and 
interesting biographical information. 
The following pamphlet biographies 
are those in the collection of the 
University of Illinois Library School. 
The list is probably not complete and 
some may now be out of print (1925). 
Being advertising material the 
supply is soon exhausted, but in some 
instances a second printing has been 
issued. 


Publishers’ Book Bulletins are 
more or less regular publications, 
often resembling magazines in their 
general make up, but quite as often 
being merely  poster-like sheets. 
They are intended primarily for 
book-sellers, to give them in attrac- 
tive form for display purposes, in- 
formation about books. They con- 
tain, usually, bits of interesting 
gossip about writers and new books, 
brief reviews or comments on new 
publications, extracts and _ illustra- 


(By Anne Morris Boyd, University of Illinois Library School.) 


tions from them, lists on special 
subjects, and book news in general. 
The value of these bulletins to the 
librarian is mainly for the book- 
news they contain which every suc- 
cessful librarian as well as_book- 
seller needs to know. In a library 
where literary periodicals are few 
these bulletins may provide inex- 
pensive and fairly satisfactory sub- 
stitutes. 


There is another use that may be 
made of publishers book bulletins. 
They make good publicity material. 
Placed on the bulletin board or on 
some special table they call atten- 
tion to books. In the small town 
without a book store, where people 
have little opportunity to know what 
is being published, these book bulle- 
tins give information that will be 
greatly appreciated by many pa- 
trons of the library. The fact that 
the library does not have the books 
advertised nor cannot buy them 
should not prevent their being 
brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic. They may offer a much desired 
suggestion to one who wishes to buy 
a new book for himself or a friend. 
If the librarian can interest the pub- 
lie in buying books as well as in 
reading those in the library, and can 
suggest through these publishers’ 
bulletins what to buy, then she is 
giving another valuable service to 
the community. 


PAMPHLET BIOGRAPHIES 


Aleott, Louisa May—The story of 
the Aleotts’ condensed from ‘‘ Louisa 
May Alcott, her life, letters and 
journals,’’ by E. D. Cheney. Little 
Brown & Co., Boston. 


Babeock, Bernie—An appreciation 
(folder). J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodgson—A 
sketch of Mrs. Burnett and her work 
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by William MacHarg. Frederick A. 
Stokes, N. Y. 

Cabell, James Branch—The art of 
James Branch Cabell by Hugh Wal- 
pole, 1920. Robert M. McBride & 
Co., N. Y. 

Conrad, Joseph—The man and his 
work. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., 10e. 

De la Mare, Walter. The poetical 
works of Walter De La Mare, ‘‘the 
most fanciful and delightful of pres- 
ent day poets.’’ Henry Holt & Co., 
N. Y. 

Farnol, Jeffery. The novels of 
Jeffery Farnol, master of romantic 
fiction., 1923. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 


France, Anatole—The man and his 
work, by Winifred Stephens. 
Lafeadio Hearn, W. J. Locke and J. 
G. Huneker, Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. 

Franck, Harry A.—‘‘The Prince 
of Vagabonds.’’ The Century Co., 

Frost, Robert—The man and his 
work. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y.. 

Gale, Zona—An artist in fiction by 
_— Follett. D. Appleton & Co., 
N. Y. 

Galsworthy, John—A sketch of his 
life and works. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1924. 

Glasgow, Ellen—Novelist of the 
old and new south. An appreciation 
by Louise Maunsell Field together 
with a critical essay and an index to 
~ her works. e 1925, 10e. Doubleday 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Hamsun, Knut—The works of 
Knut Hamsun (one sheet) 1921. 
Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y. 

Hill, Grace Livingston—A beloved 
author. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Hudson, W. H. (folder)., E. P. 
Dutton & Co., N. Y. 

Hutchinson, A. S. M.—Personal 
recollections of the eareer of A. 8. 
M. Hutchinson by H. C. Shelley; 
significance of his writings by W. L. 
Phelps. 1923, Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

Johnston, Sir Harry—Author of 
the man who did the right thing, ete. 
The MaeMillan Co., N. Y. 
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Kipling, Rudyard—The Kipling 
Index. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Lagerlof, Selma—Her life, work 
and message. Doubleday, Page & Co,,. 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Lawrence, D. H.—An American 
interpretation by Herbert J. Selig- 
mann. Seltzer 1924 25¢ plus post- 
age. 

Lincoln, Joseph Crosby—Joseph C. 

Lincoln’s America by Hildegard 
Hawthorne. D. Appleton & Co., 
N. Y. 
Another booklet issued by Appieton 
gives an appreciation, by Hamlin 
Garland, a good biography and list of 
his novels with descriptive notes. 

Lofting, Hugh—The making of 
Doctor Dolittle. Frederick A. 
Stokes. 

Lowell, Amy—Sketches biographi- 
eal and eritical by Richard Hunt and 
R. H. Snow 1921. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 

MeFee, William—Author-engineer. 
A note on his life and works con- 
taining a complete chronological 
bibliography by H. E. Maule 1923. 
Doubleday Page & Co., N. Y. 

Marshall, Archibald—Novelist and 
chronicler of English country life: 
his life and works. Dodd, Mead & 
Ce, 

Marshall, Edison—The man and 
his books. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

Mason, A. E. W.—Appreciation 
with biographical particulars and 
notes on his books by Grant Overton. 
George IH. Doran Co., N. Y. 

Maxwell, W. B.—‘‘Storyteller 
born and made.’’ Dodd, Mead & Co., 

Morley, Christopher—A biographi- 
eal sketeh. His History done by 
divers hands together with a list of 
works by this author 1922. Double- 
day Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 

Neihardt, John G.—Poet laureate 
of Nebraska (folder) 1921. The 
Maemillan Co., N. Y. 

Norris, Kathleen. Doubleday Page 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y., 10¢ o. p. 
Noyes, Alfred—The man and poet; 
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a visit to his home by Clayton Ham- 
ilton. Frederick A. Stokes 1920. 

O’Brien, Frederick—Author of 
‘White shadows in the South Seas.”’ 
The Century Co., N. Y. 

O’Henry—see Porter, Sidney. 

Oemler, Marie Conway — The 
author of ‘‘Slippy McGee,  ete., 
herein writes who she is and indi- 
eates why. The Century Co., N. Y. 

Porter, Sidney—O’Henry papers 
containing some sketches of his life 
together with an alphabetical index 
to his complete works. New edition. 
Doubleday Page & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y., 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts—A sketeh 
of the women and her work, with an 
appreciation by R. H. Davis. George 
H. Doran Co., N. Y. 

Ross, Edward Alsworth. 
Century Co., N. Y. 

Sinclair, Upton—Biographical and 
opinions. Upton Sinelair, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Swinnerton, Frank—Personal 
sketches by Arnold Bennett. H. G. 
Wells, G. M. Overton 1920. George 
H. Doran Co., 25¢ plus postage. 

Tarkington, Booth—The man, his 
work, his opinions. Doubleday Page 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


Teasdale, Sara. The Maemiilan 
Co. 

Trine, Ralph Waldo—The man and 
his work. Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. 

Walpole, Hugh—An appreciation 
by Joseph MHergersheimer 1912. 
George H. Doran Co., 25¢ plus post- 
age. 

Wells, H. G.—A sketch of his life 
and works 1924. Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. 

Wharton, Edith—A critical study 
by Katharine F. Gerould. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

White, Stewart Edward—The man 
and his books. Doubleday Page & 
Co., N. Y., 10e. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas—Her per- 
sonality and her books. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Wilkinson, Marguerita—The prose 
and poetry of Marguerita Wilkinson. 
The Maemillan Co., N. Y. 


The 
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Wright, Harold Bell—The man 
behind the novels, by Hildegard 
D. Appleton & Co., 


Collective Biography 


The following booklets give brief 
biographical facts concerning a great 
many more or less prominent writers, 
such as Temple Bailey, Dorothy Dix, 
Rafael Sabatini, William Macleod 
Raine, Gamaliei Bradford and 
others: 


Brief biographies of some well- 
known authors. Penn Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Little sketches of modern authors. 
Robert McBride & Co., N. Y. 


Portraits of authors: Brief bio- 
graphies of some writers whose 
books are published during the pres- 
ent season by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. (Being the May 1923 num- 
ber of The Piper). 


PUBLISHERS’ BOOK BULLETINS 


Some of the more attractive and 
useful ones issued by well-known 
publishers : 


Appleton Books—Monthly. D. C. 
Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., 


*The Book Leaf. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

*Book News—The Maemillan Co., 
Publicity Dept., 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

*Book Notes— Yale University 
Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, 
Conn. 

The book Worm—‘‘ Will appear at 
such times as he wants to.’’ Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. 


*Borzoi — Broacide. Monthly. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 220 W. 42d St., 
N. Y. 

The Centurion—Monthly except 


June, July, August. The Century 
Co., 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


*Hoo’s Hoo; *Juvenile News— 
Both ‘‘Published now and then’’ by 
Henry Holt & Co., 19 West 44th St., 
A 
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*Literary News Notes, and *The 
Murray Hill Gazette, ‘‘Published 
every once in a while’’ by George H. 
Doran Co., 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

The Periodical—Monthly Oxford 
University Press, 29-35 W. 32nd St., 
N. Y. (A scholarly magazine). 
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The Piper, a periodical devoted to 
books and their authors. Monthly. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 


Stokes’ Library Bulletin — 
Monthly. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
443-449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
*Consists of one or two sheets in 
poster form. 


Beginning in September, 1925, 
students admitted to the St. Louis 
Library School may register for the 
course in Children’s work, which 
will consist approximately of 20 
semester hours in general library 
work and 10 semester hours’ in 
library work with children. Gradu- 
ates of library schools who wish to 
specialize in library work with chil- 
dren and who are recommended by 
their library school directors, may 
be accepted for the program of 10 
semester hours, with the privilege of 
working 32 hours and 15 minutes a 
week (three-quarters time) under 
supervision in the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Publie Library, 
for which compensation at the usual 
library rates will be granted. 

Tuition for the full course is free 
to residents of St. Louis. The fee 


ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


for residents of Missouri, outside of 
the city is $45. Students from other 
states are charged $75 a year. Tuition 
for those who have completed a gen- 
eral library school course is free to 
residents of St. Louis. The fee for 
residents of Missouri, outside of the 
city limits is $30. Students from 
other states are charged $45. 

The program of ten semester hours 
will inelude children’s literature, 
story-telling, the administration of 
library work with children, and 
work with schools. 

Application blanks may be ob- 
tained from Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, 
Supervisor of Children’s Work, St. 
Louis Publie Library, in charge of 
the eurriculum in library work with 
children, St. Louis Library School, 
Olive, 13th and 14th Streets, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland’s beautiful new library 
building was opened in a series of 
receptions May 4-10. The week’s 
program included an inspection by 
the press of the city May 4, and a 
reception for all the officials of the 
city the following day. On the even- 
ing of May 6th a reception was held 
for library borrowers. Other re- 
ceptions for the general public 
followed, including different groups 
of people. 

The library is a rectangular build- 
ing, five stories high above the base- 
ment and with mezzanines over cer- 
tain areas to house the book stacks. 
Practically the whole of the per- 
imeter of the square is devoted to 
reading rooms and immediately in- 
side this area is a belt of stacks 
separating the reading rooms from 


THE NEW CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 


the central area. The Butt memorial 
hall oeceupies this central area for 
two stories, while above the second 
story the space is utilized for a light 
court. 

The exterior of the building is 
designed in the classic style of the 
French renaissance. 

White, Walker and Weeks of 
Cleveland, were the architects for the 
building. Much of the _ interior 
arrangements were worked out by 
Mr. Butt, librarian for 35 years, and 
Miss Eastman, assistant librarian and 
suecessor to Mr. Butt on his death 
in 1918. 

The particular arrangement of 
book stacks and reading rooms is 
an innovation in library plans. The 


system, on a small scale, had been 
used in the old central library and 
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found very practical. The books 
are grouped according to subject— 
each group with an adjacent reading 
room, The wall space in each read- 
ing room is occupied by open book 
shelves, making an inviting display 
of the more popular books. Study 
and conference rooms are close by. 
The reading rooms provide for the 
seating of nearly two thousand 
readers. 
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The building is the fifth to be 
completed in the group plan of public 
buildings, which is to form Cleve- 
land’s civie center. It was the 
architect’s problem to combine in the 
plan the general features of the civic 
group and the needs of a_ great 
library system. 

The Cleveland Library has issued 


_an illustrated hand-book of the new 


building. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
Decatur Public Library Semi-Centennial 


The celebration, on August 10th, of 
fifty years of service by the Decatur 
public library, and fifty years of de- 
voted work on the part of its librar- 
ian, Mrs. Alice G. Evans, was a very 
happy occasion. 


The library had been redecorated 
throughout and was made beautiful 
with flowers sent by friends for the 
occasion. 


Mr. Samuel H. Ranch, who made 
the dedication speech for the Alice 
G. Evans branch a couple of years 
ago, was the speaker of the evening. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Claypoole Earle, of 
Muncie, Indiana, vice-president of 
the American Library Association, 
brought greetings from the A. L. A. 


A band played throughout the re- 
ception. Crowds of friends visited 
the library and were received by Mrs. 
Evans and members of the board. 


Miss Jane Hammond who has con- 
tributed so much valuable Lincolnia, 
received in the Lincoln room. 

The presentation to Mrs. Evans of 
a purse of $400 in gold, was a de- 
lightful bit of the evening’s pro- 
gram, and a complete surprise to 
Mrs. Evans. Mrs. George R. Bacon 
made the presentation speech for 
the large number of friends who 
showed their appreciation for Mrs. 
Evans in this gift. 

A handsome booklet was dis- 
tributed by the board, containing a 
portrait of Mrs. Evans as fronti- 
piece, and smalier cuts of others 
associated with the library’s develop- 
ment, together with the story of the 
library. 

Mrs. Evans is giving up _ active 
service in the library the first of 
September. In recognition of her 
long and valued service her salary 
is being continued for one year. 


Maywood Public Library 20th Anniversary 


The Maywood Public library cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary by 
a program covering four days. 

The first night, Library night, Mr. 
George B. Utley, president of the 
Illinois Library Association, made 
the address of the evening. He 
talked on the relation of the library 
to its community. 

Wednesday afternoon a story hour 
for mothers and children was held. 
Thursday the hour after luncheon 
was the business men’s hour. Mem- 
bers of the Rotary and Lions clubs 
made a tour of inspection of the 


library and heard an address by Dr. 
D. T. Denman. Music fur- 
nished by the Proviso Township High 
School band. 

Friday evening the program was 
in charge of the G. A. R., Spanish 
war veterans, and American legion. 
The address of the evening was made 
by General John V. Clinnin. 

A small eut of the library was the 
cover decoration of the program 
issued for the oceasion. The folder 
contains euts of the reading room 
and the delivery desk, and a brief 
history of the library. 
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Arcola—The library has recently 
received 700 volumes, a bequest of 
the late Mrs. Marian C. MeKinney. 
The collection includes poetry, and 
popular fiction, many books on 
literature and art, and sets of Steven- 
son, O’Henry, Shaw, Ibsen, and other 
standard writers. 

Chicago—The library has received 
a gift of $5,000 from Mr. Albert W. 
Swayne for the purchase of 33,000 
stereoptican slides and negatives. 
This collection is for the use of edu- 
eators, lecturers, and organizations. 

Mr. Lewis Stein, owner of the 
building oeceupied by the Sheridan 
library branch, has given an addi- 
tional store for that branch without 
cost. 

The Northwestern University law 
library, one of the most complete 
in the world, which was largely 
founded and enlarged by Judge El- 
bert H. Gary, is to be housed in a 
three-story modern building on the 
university’s down-town campus, at 


Chicago avenue and Lake Shore 
drive, through the generosity of Mr. 
Gary. The building will be of Bed- 
ford stone and of modified Gothic 


architecture. James Gamble Rogers 
of New York, and Childs and 
Smith of Chicago, are the architects. 
The new structure is to be known 
as Gary Library and will, appropri- 
ately, adjoin the Levy Mayer hall of 
law, for the construction of which 
Mrs. Levi Mayer recently contrib- 
uted $500,000 in honor of her famous 
husband. 


Judge Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation and 


an alumnus of the Northwestern 
University law school, was instru- 
mental in founding the law library 
in 1903. Year by year, Mr. Gary 
added rare law books to the library 
and his donations to the law school, 
inelusive of the gift for the new 
building, aggregate $360,000. 


Evanston—A bequest of $500 has 
been left to the Dewey school public 
library station under the will of the 
late Mary A. Gillespie. Miss Gilles- 
pie was principal of the Dewey 
school. The Mothers’ Club founded 
the library as a tribute to her. It 
now has 2,000 volumes. 

Oglesby—The library has recently 
been presented with a Library Bu- 
reau charging desk, the gift of the 
woman’s club. 


Sheffield—The public library is to 
receive a bequest of $5,000 from the 
estate of the late Albert A. Boyden, 
former editor of the American mag- 
azine. Mr. Boyden was a brother of 
Messrs. George and Charles W. Boy- 
den, Sheffield bankers. The Wom- 
an’s Club pledges an annual gift of 
$100. 


Miss Ida M. Tarbell has presented 
the Sheffield Public Library with 
a handsomely bound set of her Ab- 
raham Lincoln, in memory of Mr. 
Albert A. Boyden. Miss Tarbell at- 
tended the funeral of the late Mr. 
Boyden in Sheffield last spring. 


White Hall—The library has re- 
ceived a gift of 500 volumes, the li- 
brary of the late John C. Andras of 
Manchester. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Beatrice Broughton and Miss 
Margaret Earle have accepted posi- 
tions in the Library Extension Divi- 
sion. Both were students at the 
University of Illinois Library School 
during the year 1924-25. 


Miss Juanita Engstrand is the new 
librarian of the Argo public library. 
Miss Engstrand took her library 


training at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, graduating in June, 1925. 


Miss Florence Love, who has been 
with the Decatur public library 
since 1914, goes to Faribault, Min- 
nesota, as librarian. Miss Love will 
be greatly missed by Decatur li- 
brary patrons, to whom she has en- 


deared herself by personal service 
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and efficiency as head of the refer- 
ence department. Illinois librarians 
regret her leaving the state. 


Mr. J. W. Sipher, president of the 
board of directors of the Monmouth 
publie library board (now a part of 
the Warren County Library) has re- 
signed after serving more than 
twenty-five years. In recognition of 
his service he was made president 
emeritus. 


Miss Frances Simpson, assistant 
director of the University of Llinois 
Library School has sailed for Europe. 
She will take the North Cape 
cruise and then expects to spend 
several weeks in England. 


Mrs. Cora M. Thornsbrue was ap- 
pointed librarian of the Tuscola 
Publie Library at the resignation 
of Mrs. Kate Moore, who was librar- 
ian for a number of years. Mrs. 
Thornsbrue attended the six weeks’ 
course at the University of Illinois 
Library School this summer. 


Miss Lillian Quinn, librarian of 
the Bradley Polytechnie Institute 
at Peoria, taught cataloging at the 
Chautauqua summer school. 
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Miss Elsa G. Wagner of Freeport 
is the new head of the circulation 
department in the Decatur public li- 
brary. Miss Wagner received her 
library training in the Carnegie Li- 
brary school, Pittsburgh. 

Miss Mabel Wayne, who left the 
Decatur publie library staff in 1914, 
will return in August as general as- 


sistant. Miss Wayne went from De- 
eatur to the Wisconsin library 
school. Since that time she has been 


in one of the Pittsburgh branches 
and later on the staff of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission. 


Miss Ida F. Wright, librarian of 
the Evanston Public Library, has re- 
turned to the library after a pleas- 
ant summer in Europe. 

Mr. James Charles Barr, formerly 
a director and president of the 
board of directors of the River For- 
est Public library, died in New 
Haven, Connecticut, on July 16th. 

Mr. Barr went to the Yale Uni- 
versity Library as assistant librarian 
from the John Crerar library in Chi- 
eago in 1917. 

Mr. John J. Stevenson, president 
of the library board at Paris, died 
August 10th. 


Abingdon—The library conducted 
an essay contest in May for school 
children from the fifth to the eighth 
grades. A season ticket to the 
chautauqua was awarded for the 


best 500 word essay on ‘‘ What 
good music means to Abingdon.’’ 


Argo—The Summit-Argo public 
library has been redecorated recent- 
ly. The walls were done in French 
gray and the shelves were given a 
mahogany finish. Miss Engstrand 
has decorated a window for ex- 
hibits. During August a collection 
of books on interior decoration, bor- 
rowed for the occasion, was on ex- 
hibit. Miss Engstrand reports that 
the books were in great demand. 


Barrington—A village tax of 11-8 
mills was voted for a publie library 
in April. The woman’s elub has 
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maintained a library, supported by 
popular subscription, for the past 
ten years. 


Beardstown—The library was re- 
decorated this summer. At the re- 
opening of the building a reception 
was held by the board of directors. 


Cairo—The library is having an 
unusually heavy cireulation this 
summer, owing partly to the vaca- 
tion reading club which was organ- 
ized for grade school pupils at the 
close of school. 


A number of illustrated histories 
and other books have been sent to 
the county jail recently. It has 
been the practice of the library for 
some time to give duplicate books 
to the jail. 


Magazines are sent to the fire sta- 
tion regularly. 
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Chicago Heights—The library was 
redecorated in July, and the light- 
ing system improved. Books were 
washed and shellacked while the 
work on the building was being 
done. 


Danville—The new chamber of 
commerce building has a library of 
several hundred 1924 and 1925 di- 
rectories supplied by the Leshnick 
Directory company. The former di- 
rectory library was burned by the 
fire that destroyed the old quarters 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Deland—The township library 
maintains close relations with the 
grade school and high school and its 
eleven rural districts. 


Collections of twenty books were 
loaned to the rural schools with the 
privilege of exchange at any time. 
Miss Rodman, the librarian, gave 
talks in some of the schools last 
year. She exhibited valentines, 
Christmas tree decorations, May 
baskets, and Easter cards made from 
directions in library books, and re- 
ports that there was more demand 
for that kind of books and nature 
stories the past year than ever be- 
fore. 

Just before Christmas, Parents’ 
day was observed. Christmas books, 
for which posters had been made, 
were displayed. 


Evanston—The book auto started 
on its summer rounds in June. This 
is the fifth summer of its service. 
The city is divided into five districts 
to be covered by the auto each 
week. 


Galesburg—The members of the 
summer school class in Expression 
and speech of Lombard college are 
conducting the story hour at the 
public library this summer. 

An electric freight elevator has 
been installed in order to make the 
attic available for storage space. A 
ventilating system has added to the 
comfort of the reading room. 


Geneva—The public library was 
closed two weeks in August for re- 
decorating. 
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Gillespie—A recent book shower 
for the library brought in 349 vol- 
umes from Gillespie residents and 
253 from friends in St. Louis. 


Glen Ellyn—The contract for the 
addition to the publie library was 
awarded to Laier and LePage in 
July. 


Granite City—Recent action by 
the city council resulted in an addi- 
tional tax of 3 1-3 mills for the con- 
struction and equipment of a new 
publie library. The tax is to cover 
a period of ten years. The library 
board expects to begin the erection 
of a modern library building on their 
property in the business district of 
Granite City in about two years. 


Herrin—A house and lot have 
been purchased by the city for the 
library. The property cost the city 
$6,900, one thousand of which came 
as a gift from the Woman’s elub. 
The house ean be used, with few 
alterations, for library purposes, 
and will provide much more space 
than the library has had in the city 
hall. 


Highland Park—The library has 
just added fifty dollars worth of 
books for its Italian patrons. The 
books were imported from Italy. Pro- 
fessor DeSalvio, of Northwestern, 
helped in the selection. 

A list of histories and one of 
novels and tales dealing with the 
American revolution has been pre- 
pared in commemoration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the war. 


Knoxville—The annual commence- 
ment day for the library reading 
courses was held in May. There 
was an afternoon program for the 
lower grades, and one in the evening 
for the higher grades, including a 
speech by the county superintendent 
of schools. Sixty-four pupils re- 
ceived diplomas. 


Leroy—The contract has been 
let for the Crumbaugh Spiritualist 
church and Publie library which is 
to cost $60,000. This was provided 
for by the will of the late Mr. J. T. 
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Crumbaugh in 1905. The building 
was to be put up and maintained 
from the income of 1,100 acres of 
land. Part of the land was sacrificed 
in defending the will. The annual 
income of the library will be more 
than $15,000. 

Mr. A. L. Pillsbury of Blooming- 
ton is the architect and Mr. F. C. 
Swartz of Villa Grove the contrac- 
tor. The building is to be con- 
structed of Danville red brick with 
Bedford stone finish. The design is 
colonial. The dimensions of the 
building will be 60x120. 


Madison—The library which has 
been located in a store since its or- 
ganization, has been moved to more 
commodious quarters in a_ business 
building. 


Marengo—A site for a library 
building near the post office has been 
purchased. 


Mt. Carrol—The Frances Steiner 
school trustees have accepted a bid 
of $35,232 from W. L. Yokom of 
Dubuque, Iowa, for the new library 
building. The library is to occupy 
the whole of the main floor. 


Mt. Vernon—The library was 
granted an increase in its appropri- 
ation for next year to cover street 
improvement taxes. 


Miss Moller, the librarian, has re- 
cently compiled and mailed a select- 
ed classified list of books on business 
in the library, to business men and 
firms of the town. 


Pana—-The library hours have 
been increased to provide for open- 
ing every afternoon and evening 
but Sunday. Mrs. Russell, the li- 
brarian, feels that the additional 
service will be greatly appreciated 
by the community. 


Park Ridge—Six hundred  vol- 
umes were added to the library in 
June. These books were purchased 
by funds raised by personal solici- 
tation and through a circular letter 
mailed to every home in Park Ridge. 
A eatalog was published, also, out 
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of the money raised by the library 
extension committee. 


The Vacation Reading club has 
aroused a great deal of interest 
among the children in reading. The 
average daily circulation of the li- 
brary has more than doubled since 
the club started, and the entire 
three hundred new juvenile books 
recently added, are in circulation all 
the time. 


Peoria—The library has arranged 
to supply books, free of charge, to its 
blind patrons through the coopera- 
tion of the Chicago public library. 
There are lists at the Peoria public 
library of books available in the 
Braille and Moon system. There 
are more than ninety blind people 
in Peoria and the immediate vicin- 
ity. 

The children’s department under 
the direction of Miss Mildred Bush, 
the children’s librarian, has arrang- 
ed a program of book hours one aft- 
ernoon each week, taking up repre- 
sentative authors and stories about 
eave men, ancient history, France, 
Brave old times, Revolutionary 
times, Picneer days, Indians, Civil 
war, True stories about people, 
Jungle stories, Sea stories, Pirate 
stories, Humorous stories, School 
stories, Stories of thrilling adven- 
tures, Animal stories, ete. 


Polo—Buffalo Township Public 
library voted a one and one-fourth 
mill tax this spring. This is double 
the amount under which the library 
has been operating. Because of their 
interest in the election, the judges 
and clerks, eighteen in all, served 
without pay. 


Quincy—There have been some re- 
arrangements in the building to re- 
lieve the crowded conditions. Four 
small rooms have been newly deco- 
rated. The former children’s room 
will be used by the music and art 
section, and the children’s depart- 
ment moved to the second floor. 
The scientific and technical collec- 
tion, which made way for the chil- 
dren’s department, is now shelved 
in wall cases in the main reading 
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room. A ten per cent increase in 
salary has been granted to the entire 
staff. 


Springfield—The library is main- 
taining branch stations in nine of 
the publie schools this summer. The 
library has issued two reading lists 
for college girls home from school 
during the summer. One is devoted 
to popular biography, and the other 
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is a list of books for junior col- 
lege girls. 


Wheaton—The library reports a 
gain of 11,000 volumes in circulation 
over that of the previous year. Miss 
Reber writes concerning the in- 
erease ‘‘900 new books were largely 
responsible for the decided increase 
in circulation, also newspaper pub- 
licity, and an art exhibit which 
was held in the library this spring.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL MIND ALCOVE 


The Library Extension Division 
has received the following books 
from the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace for the Interna- 
tional Mind Aleove: 


Torehina, Tropical Holland, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1923. 

Sloans, Greater France in Africa, 
Seribner, 1924. 


Harcourt, Sidelights on the crisis 
in India, Longmans, 1924. 
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Powell, Beyond the utmost pur- 
ple rim, Century, 1925. 


Atlas of the World, and Gazetteer 
for 1925, with special League of Na- 
tions map. 

There is also a reading course for 
the International Mind Alcove read- 
ers on Africa. The course presents 
divergent, and sometimes conflicting, 
views upon which to base independ- 
ent thinking and conclusions as to 
the ‘‘Dark Continent.’’ 
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